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of Sir Geoffrey almost at the head; 'divine Seneca3 was
a pale ghost beside the English Homer of flesh and blood.
Before this would come only the joy of writing those
portions of the Anatomy in which he let himself fairly go.
At his best Burton wrote a splendidly virile prose; he
had the knack of turning epigrammatic Latin into still
terser and more vigorous English, and he could do it
, with a flowing pen. 'Sicuti titulis primifuere, sic et vitiis
(as they were first in rank, so in rottenness).5 'Malt-
worms, men-fishes, or water-snakes, qui bibunt solum more
ranarum, nihil comedentes> like so many frogs In a puddle.5
The heaviest of his pages sparkles with such sentences.
His cumulative effects (as in the well-known diatribe
on women) are prodigious; he was always ready to
gallop off with the dictionary thundering behind him.
cHis soul was soused, imparadised, imprisoned in his
lady/ "Tis an inevitable chance, the first statute in
Magna Charta, an everlasting Act of Parliament, all
must die.' He loved words for their own sake, and he
had the faculty, essential to the finest literary style, of
making the spiritual physical by precipitating it, often
with a violent jerk, into a concrete image.

It is, of course, mere folly to wish that Burton had
written other books than the Anatomy, or the Anatomy
otherwise; had he not written that book he would have
written nothing. He made it, in spite of the myriad
authorities he accumulates, after his own image: out of
all his folios he managed to build a house which his
spirit could comfortably inhabit, hidden away by many
leathern doors and recondite passages from the gaze of
the curious vulgar. There in the centre of the la&yrinth
he is to be found, wise, tender, romantic, sensitive, and
charitable, hopelessly at odds with a world of which he
was afraid. He is a little hard to know, but those who